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THE WESLEYAN 



Do not be afraid, my child. It is only llte wind waving the wis- 
teria and playing with the hair of our Lady Spring. (It’s blow- 
ing away the mistakes of the winter. Thank God, oh, thank God!) 
) it is cold. I think perhaps she is a timid lady like you, and is 
a little afraid of a strange world all at once. Right at first she 
only stays for short visits. Here is your cape. (Habit is a hard 
thing; it strangles one. II Ity must these things l have pul from 
my life keep returning?) Will she soon come to slay and play 
with you? Why, l am sure she will. When she knows you better 
she II never want to leave. (If only I could push them away— 

1 m V! !) Uliat did y° u s *y ? 11 » raining now? 
I hat. Oh, they told me it was a blessing from the clouds. I think 

the gods must want everything green and lovely for Her The 
ran, bow promises it. Cross my hear,. (Somehow, though / don’t 
deseive it, I have another chance. I must cleanse those thing < 
which are so ugly from my life. / must.) I, will soon be sunny 
and you may play again. Yes, our Lady Spring loves sunshine too. 
(.lh, the world about has grown beautiful. The fates are help- 
ing me; cannot break my tryst with them. One does no, live by 
outside beauty alone. The part within depends on me. Somehow 
novo, / think / can — ). * 

) es, my dear, / like Springtime too . 


THE WESLEYAN 
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The Return 


Editor’s Note — The Wesleyan staff is 
proud to publish this play which recently 
won first place in the Macon Little Thea- 
ter’s playwriting contest. 

Characters : 

Aunt Nappie, an old Negro wo- 
man. 

LiT Maw, her niece. 

Katie, another niece. 

Charlie, her son. 

Doc and Boisey, two Negro men. 
Scene: A small South Georgia town. 

One room of a Negro cabin. A big 
bed is in one corner with a sunken 
form in it. It is Aunt Nappie. Katie 
is hunched in a low chair near the 
open tire, pulling her plaits. LiT 
Maw, crouched before a row of pots, 
stirs one of them. 

Katie: Sun gitting low ’hind de 
grove. I\se skairt. 

Lil’ Maw: Hush yoah sniveling. 
What good you for. anyhow? 

Yes, Aunt Nappie, hit gitting hot. 
(She walks over to the bed). 

Here you is, all chicken broth. 
Ain't er drap o' water in it. 

Aunt Nappie: (In slow, measured 
breaths.) Doan want much. Jest er 
tat. (Sips) How come he (loan come? 
Lil’ Maw. whar the yellow sheet? 

Lil' Maw (Goes to the mantel. 
Picks up a telegram and laboredly 
squints) : “Ma, please don’t die until 
1 come. You have got to wait. Home 
Saturday 2 p. m. Charlie." 

Aunt Nappie: 'Tain’t near two. is 
it? 

Lil’ Maw (Sees out the open door 
lengthening shadows) : Must be 
'round twelve, 'spects. 

Katie: Hear that Skace howling 
lak a shimanshee. 1 wanta go home. 
Sumpin' gonna happen. I feels hit. 

Aunt Maggie: What she say? 

LiP Maw: Nuthin’. She jest ain’t 
nothin’ ter do. She need a good day’s 
ironin’ to get the kinks out of her. 

(Silence falls. A chunk of tire rolls 
down. Katie jumps, then squirms 
under Lil* Maw’s scornful gaze.) 


HELEN JONES 

Lil’ Maw: (Calls softly from the 
tire): Aunt Nappie. (Louder) 

Aunt Nappie. ( Rushes to the bed, 
leans over the old woman, then re- 
turns to the tire). She sho’ had me 
skairt. She jest sleeping. 


GUARDIAN 

Ugly little carved idol. 

Cut from heavy pock-marked stone. 
Guardian of a heathen temple 
Lit by moonlight — that alone. 

Though ivorn smooth by time and 
fingers , 

Features dulled and lines corroded — 
Still its eyes are gleaming, shining. 

Set with monster gems ill-boded — 

Gems fit to ransom any king — 

Sparkling emeralds burning bright, 
Fools of cool green fire, aglow, 

Shining even in the night . 

Carved arms folded on its sunken breast , 
Staring with a baleful glare 
It stands, a warning in the temple 
Lest the curious enter there. 

— Edith Hoeflich, ’38 


Katie: (Timidly): Kin l git er 
chunk o’ light’ood? 

Lil’ Maw: Hit’s under the house. 

(A cautious, urgent rapping comes 
at the door. Katie, who had risen, 
sits down, her eyes wide on Lil’ 
Maw’s face. Lil’ Maw opens the door, 
her tinger on her lips, to find two 
Negro men). Doc Boisey, whut vail 
want? 

Doc: Has you heard . . . (Gasps) 
they’s atter him ... he coinin’ this 
way . . . we done got out of de way. 
Nearly the whole town, (lev’s goan 
lynch him. 

Boisey : He done headed down de 
creek an’ he coinin’ heah. 


Lil’ Maw: Who he? Doan be so 
slow mouth. 

Boisey (In gasps) : Better tell her. 
She wake? They done said Charlie 
done hit a white man over in Claxton, 
a drunk white man — done kilt him. 

Lil’ Maw: How come he hit him? 

Doc : Charlie got off de train at the 
station in a hurry to get to Aunt 
Nappie and de man say he (loan keer 
if his ma do die he ain’t goan let him 
hab his car. Most everybody frum 
heah just hab wagons and Charlie 
say he got to get to his ma quick. 

Lil’ Maw: Do they know he com- 
ing here? 

Boisey: Sho’, (ley’s gathering at 
de cross roads to scatter and search 
de bresh. 

Lil’ Maw: Quick, go see can’t you 
find him. Look down by de wash 
pots. Tell him (loan come heah. 
Quick ! ( She shuts the door and leans 
up against it, breathing quickly, her 
eyes roaming the room in terror as 
though seeking escape herself). 

Katie : (B e g i n s moaning) : I 
knowed it. I been twitching all day. 
I said sumpin’ gonna happen. 

(The figure in the bed stirs). 

Lil’ Maw: Shet up, you fool. You 
done waked her. What you want, 
Aunt Nappie? (She goes to the bed). 

Aunt Nappie: Make yoah best 
bow to lil’ missy. Doan you see her 
setting in her chair looking so sweet 
and pretty with them gold curls? 
Done tore her ruffles, but Aunt Nap- 
pie’ll fix ’em. chile. (She stirs im- 
patiently, opens her eyes). Where’s 
Charlie? Ain’t I heard him come to 
his ma jest now? He ain’t never 
failed me before. I wants him to hur- 
rv. Ain’t much time left for an old 
’oman like me. 

Lil’ Maw: You done thought you 
wuz back in Cleveland with Miss 
Florence and Miss Lil’ Florence. 
Charlie — (She pauses. Twists her 
hands tightly). Charlie coming. Doc 
and Boisey here. They say every- 
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body making a celebratin’ ’case be 
done won his last fight. 

Aunt Nappie: My boy done 
growed up to a prize fighter. I guess 
he so good 'count all my strength 
done went to one chile. VYhar his 
pitcher, Lil * Maw? 

Lil’ Maw: Here hit in your Bible. 

Doan he look nice (There is a catch 

in her voice). His name under hit. 
“Charlie Tapley” in de “Detroit 
Times”. Aunt Nappie, what you say 
he done sont you last? 

Aunt Nappie: Prop me a mite. 
Look hyar under my pillow. (Lil* 
Maw draws out a box). There ’tis. 
Open it. (Inside is a gold watch fash- 
ioned to be worn on a dress). Jest 
lak Miss Florence’s er mosten. I 
wore hit on my nightgown er week 
after I got hit. (She attempts a 
chuckle. Gasps for breath. Lil’ Maw 
works frantically over her for a while 
until she stops coughing. The old 
woman looks at the watch question- 
ingly). 

Lil’ Maw: 1 cain’t read hit either, 
but I ’spect hit’s ’round two, Aunt 
Nappie. Charlie’s coming, I feels hit. 

Katie: I feels hit, too. My bones 
is pulling now. 

Lil* Maw : (Sits down by the bed). 
’Member the time he save his cotton 
picking money and buyed you the 
bottle of bay rum ’case he thought hit 
smell like perfum; Aunt Nappie. He 
alters wuz different from the rest. 
’Feared lak he knew what he want 
and how he goan get it. 

Aunt Nappie (chuckles) : An* I use 
it and smell lak ole Satan de whole 
year. He de one what furst call you 
Lil’ Maw ’kase you done hep raise 
him an’ all de chillun. Charlie lak 
Uncle Ike, dough. He (loan lak no 
white folks tell him what ter do. He 
gets ’twixt ways. He do what I say 
anytime. He allers say, “Ma, iffen 
you jest look at me and blaze out 
when I has done sumpin’ wrong, I 
feels so shame but I feels better, too. 
No matter what de trubble, I’se got 
ter come ter you.” 

Katie (at the window shrieks) : 
Lil* Maw, Lil’ Maw, (ley’s coming 
down de road — (lev’s coming — he’s 
running. 


Aunt Nappie: How come she so 
fidgety? It’s me lie’s come ter see. 
He’s coming. Who’s all de people J 
hears? Lem me see. 

Lil’ Maw: She jest a fiibberjit, 
Aunt Nappie. (A sob is in her voice) 
1 so glad to see Charlie I jest a-cryin’. 
They is bringin’ him home in style 
to ycr, Aunt Nappie — de celebratin’, 
I done tole you. Aint you proud? 
There’s Mr. Jim Wood and Mr. 
Mitchum on they horses. They’s all 
talking and shouting ’bout him. 

Aunt Nappie: Charlie, Charlie. . . . 

Lil’ Maw: Lemme fix you purty. 
Whar vo’ black lace shawl from Ja- 
pan what Charlie give you las’ Chris- 
’mus? Lemme straight up yo’ cap. 

Aunt Nappie: Is dey in de grove, 
Katie? (Katie starts to reply, but 
throwing her apron over her head, 
dashes out the door in sobs). 

Aunt Nappie: What for she act so 
crazy lak? (anxiously) Sumpin’ de 
matter? Charlie — 

Lil ’Maw: He all right. Katie jest 
foolish wid excitement. 

Aunt Nappie: What dey stop at 
de grove for? 

Lil’ Maw: You can’t hurry white 
folks. Dey rules de worl’. (Bitterness 
throbs in her voice). It (loan matter 
none to dem iffen lie got er ole ma 
up heali dying — jest in calling dis- 
tance. Nuthin’ — nuthin’ matters to 
’em ’ceptn’ to do lak they wants. 

Aunt Nappie: (barely audible) 
Jest in de grove — I hears dem — my 
Charlie. He kin go back to ’em — jest 
let him come once. But hit’s dark ’n 
1 cain’t see him — (frantically) Lil’ 
Maw. git a light— now— I hears him 
—I sees him — lie’s come — (Her 
nightcap twists above her peaceful 
face as her head drops on the pillow. 
She is dead). 

Katie (Rushes in. Her shaking fin- 
ger points out the open door into the 
growing dusk.) They’s lynched him 
— Charlie. (She crumples onto the 
hearth, sobbing). 

Lib Maw (Covering the dead wo- 
man’s face with the sheet, looks out 
the open door. On her face are mixed 
emotions of hatred and triumph). 
Yes, but she saw *im. 


WESLEYAN 

BRISK walks! Crisp days! 

Intimate talks! Golden rays 

Of sun glistening upon dew drenched 
grass 

Beneath my window , 

SPLASHES of color! Animation in the 
air ! 

Light-hearted youths marching every- 
where! 

Trudging up the Library's curving stair, 

And across the campus glowing green. 

Sitting on the Loggia laughing together! 

Dreaming together! singing together! 

Now and then a sad face — a tired heart 
reaching 

Out and finding sympathy. Balking 
bravely 

Up a tall steep hill. 

LATE afternoons ! Days end all too 
soon! 

Students watch the blue dusk blow down 
the street. 

They are rich, warm and joyous in com- 
panionship. 

\ 

DUSK deepens into the velvet star- 
strung night. 

The campus becomes studded u i/h gold- 
en lights! 

7 here is music in the mighty pines, and 
youthful 

Eyes envision long wistful dreams. 

A globe of silver rises stealthily over the 
buildings. 

It is late! 1 he campus is robbed of its 
jewels . 

/ hey go out one by one. All is still! 

Su eet voices can be heard singing softly, 

Praising the Infinite One. Earnest faces 
are reflected 

In the water of the marble fountain. 

And the stranger passing by knows 

God wat cites over IV esleyan! 

— Bascom Knight, ’39 
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Hester 

BARBARA JONES 


NE OF Hester’s infrequent let- 
ters came today, and I’ve just 
finished reading it to Alice. 
Hester wrote: 

“If only you and Alice could 
see Tommy now, John. He’s 
such a big boy, to be only three and a 
half. He’s a beautiful child — big, wistful 
eyes, and fair hair — just like Berenice. 
From the way he loves to climb unsur- 
mountable heights and then fall off, I’m 
sure he’s destined to be an aviator, or 
mountain climber. And if he wants to be 
— only God’s will shall stop him. You 
see I’m keeping my resolve, John.’’ 

Some news about the family, and then 
the last line, which made Alice cry and 
put a lump in my throat. 

“I pray to God every day, almost every 
hour, that what you once said is true, 
John, — that she knows, and forgives. I 
could not live if I did not have some hope 
that it is true.” 


My mother always said she didn’t see 
how Hester’s parents got along before 
she came, because from the time she was 
born, she managed their lives for them. 

Aunt Biddle — she was Hester’s mother 
— said Hester never was like other babies. 
Most children, if they want something 
badly enough, will howl awhile, but will 
finally give in through sheer exhaustion. 
Not Hester. If she wanted a thing, she 
got it. One night — I don’t remember all 
this, because I wasn’t even born then, 
but I’ve heard my mother tell it so often 
it seems as if I were there — One night 
Hester cried four solid hours without 
stopping when she wasn’t allowed to 
stay up as late as the rest of the family. 
She was just 20 months old, but she was 
heard down at Sam Hatcher’s farm, and 
that’s quite a piece down the road. When 
Aunt Biddle finally came to bed, Hester 
stopped, right then, and went to sleep. 
But not before that. She always had her 
way. 

Hester ruled the roost when we were 
children playing together. We played her 

0 


way, or we didn’t play at all. I was two 
years younger than she was, and she al- 
ways seemed a sort of queen to me, ex- 
cept that she wasn’t pretty. Hester never 
could lay any claim to beauty. But she 



was so commanding and dignified and 
had such original ideas for new things to 
play that she seemed pretty marvelous to 
me. The other kids always felt that way 
about her, too. It’s a good thing they 
did; Hester could always whip anybody, 
boy or girl, twice her size, who didn’t 
agree with her. 

I don’t know how it came about, but 
it seems as if I’ve always been a sort of 
spectator of Hester’s life. I can’t re- 
member any time when I haven’t ad- 
mired, and yet somehow, pitied her. She’s 
always been such an indomitable figure, 
and yet she’s never really gotten what 
she wanted out of life. 

I’ve been, in a way, a confidante of 
hers ever since I can remember. Our 
doctor once said that a good crying spell 
was a woman’s safety valve. I never saw' 
Hester cry but once, and I guess I must 
have been her safety valve. Whenever 
she’s been disappointed, and there have 
been plenty of times, she’s come to me 
and poured out everything she usually 


keeps so close to herself. You mustn’t 
misunderstand me. Hester’s never been 
in love with me, nor 1 with her, except 
maybe once — but I’ll come to that later. 

It’s funny that I should have been so 
close to her, because she had plenty of 
other relatives who were nearer in kin. 
Hester’s father was my mother’s brother; 
that makes us first cousins. But Hester 
had two younger brothers and three 
younger sisters, and besides there was 
my sister, Grace, who was Hester’s own 
age. She could have relied on any of 
these, but she’s always depended on me, 
on John. Everybody else has always called 
me Johnny, but Hester is an austere 
person. 

I don’t suppose any of Aunt Biddle’s 
children would have lived any length 
of time if it hadn’t been for Hester. Aunt 
Biddle was a sweet person, but the ad- 
jective describes her too well. She w r as 
fond of polishing her silver and of knit- 
ting, and knew' as much about bringing 
up children as 1 might have. Uncle Rob- 
ert was the kind of man who is too busy 
to know that he possesses offspring ; so to 
Hester fell the care of them. I often 
wonder how she survived when she was 
little; it must have been through sheer 
determination that nothing should over- 
come her. 

From the time she w r as about ten, she 
managed the household, too. Before that, 
things had rather shifted for themselves, 
much to the disgust of my mother, whose 
opinion of Aunt Biddle’s housekeeping 
was severe. 

None of us ever thought much about 
it then, but I see now' that all this re- 
sponsibility practically robbed Hester of 
any childhood. She was forever having 
something to do at home. While the rest 
of us were going fishing, or playing hide- 
and-seek, or just talking through long, 
lazy afternoons, HesCcr was washing 
dishes or sweeping the yard — always 
something. When she did get out with us, 
it was with one baby on her arm and an- 
other tagging to her skirts; for she al- 
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ways looked after Dennic and Mary. 

It never occurred to any of us to feel 
sorry for Hester, though. She seemed to 
like carrying other people’s burdens. I 
always thought the secret of it was that 
it gave her a chance to manage, and 
there she was in her element. It wasn’t 
until many years later that I learned 
Hester did have a “heart full of yearn- 
ings.'* 

I should have known that she had 
other ambitions long before she told me, 
though. Aunt Biddle’s most prolonged 
topic of conversation was Hester’s read- 
ing. Not once, hut a hundred times I 
must have heard of the “fool notions that 
child gets in her head from books.’’ Poor 
Hester! She had little enough material 
to draw’ from; 1 wonder how she ever 
found anything to read. The equipment 
of Uncle Robert’s library was the week- 
ly newspaper, and the neighbors’ culture 
was no more extensive. So Hester bor- 
rowed from the school -teachers anti old 
Mr. James, Wrightsville’s only scholar, 
and read far into the night. When these 
sources were exhausted, she attacked 
Webster’s dictionary, and waded through 
all of that huge volume. Consequently, 
her vocabulary, as well as her imagina- 
tion, was astonishing for a girl of her 
age. 

Among the “fool notions” that Hester 
acquired with her reading was the de- 
termination to go to college. She started 
talking about it when she was fourteen, 
and we all heard it — morning, noon, and 
night — from that time on. She was go- 
ing to college; she was going. 

That’s what Hester said, but Uncle 
Robert thought differently. No one in 
his family had ever been to college, he 
said, and he didn’t intend for his daugh- 
ter to have anything to do with all that 
bunk. It wasn’t that he didn’t have 
the money; he could easily have financed 
several college educations. He was just 
opposed to it “on general principles.” 

Then Hester said she’d work her way. 
She had scrubbed floors and washed dishes 
at home; she could do it at school. She 
was going to have a college education. 

I think she would have, too — Uncle 
Robert would have consented through 
unadulterated weariness of the subject 
after awhile — but that was not to be. 

He was driving home late one night 
from a political rally in Wrightsville 
when the horses bolted at the sound of a 


train whistle. He was throwm headlong 
into the ditch, and they found him dead 
the next morning. 

Aunt Biddle w r as never worth much 
after that. Uncle Robert had been her 
mainstay, and now she had nothing to 
hold to. I think Hester realized then 
that she couldn’t leave home. Dennie 
and Mary and the others had to he 
looked after, and, for her mother, she 
had to take Uncle Robert’s place. Some 
people said she might go on to college, 
now that Uncle Robert wasn’t living to 
oppose her, but they didn’t know Hester 
as 1 did. 

Well, time w r ent on, and Hester 
worked harder than ever. It was two 
years after Uncle Robert’s death that I 
graduated from high school, and it was 
decided that I should go to college. Why, 

I don’t know. I hadn’t expressed any such 
desire, but mother had suddenly acquired 
an immense interest in culture, and she 
talked my father into sending me. Not 
that I was averse to going. I was begin- 
ning to be quite a dandy then, and the 
thoughts of going away to college and 
coming back to relate all my experiences 
rather appealed to me. 

I w’ent by to see Hester the afternoon 
it was decided. I’ll never forget how she 
looked when I told her. It was one of 
the few’ times 1 ever saw T her show her 
real feelings. She turned as white as the 
neat, starched dress she had on and 
dropped the book she was reading. I 
could see the title — it was a translation 
of the “Aeneid” that I knew’ she’d read 
a dozen times before. 

“John — you — you’re going to college.” 

“Yes,” I was pretty startled.” That’s 
what I said. 

“But — w’here are you going?” 

“To the University.” 

She was silent for a moment, looking 
at me fixedly; then she stamped her foot 
and almost raged at me. 

“It’s not fair; it’s not fair. I’ve wanted 
to go all my life, and I have to stay for- 
ever on this old farm. Now’ you’re going, 
and you don’t even want to go.” 

Why, I do, Hester. You’ve no right 
to say such a thing. I do want to go.” 

^ ou don t — you don’t. Y ou w’ant to 
go so you can meet the girls and go to 
the dances and come back and tell all 
about your wild life. You’re not going 
to learn anything; you don’t care wheth- 
er you know anythng about other peo- 


ple and funny foreign places, and, and— 
Oh, John Meredith, I hate you.” 

If I’d been older I’d have understood, 
but as it w f as I just drew myself up with 
all the dignity a seventeen-year-old can 
muster and said scathingly; 

“Very well. If that’s the way you feel 
about it, I’m sorry I told you. Goodby.” 
And I walked off. 

We were both sort of “miffed” with 
each other after that, but Hester went to 
the station with the others to see me off. 
The way she looked that morning took 
away any ill feeling that I might have had 
toward her and left only a great tender- 
ness and pity. I remember she had on 
something with a good deal of red in 
it, as if in defiance of her moody spirits. 
She held her head high, and the wind 
whipped her black hair and her skirts 
unmercifully. Her deep brown eyes had 
tears lurking behind them, and in her face 
was frustration, yet joy that I could go. 

She gripped my hand as firmly as 1 did 
hers and said, “Goodby, John. I’m sorry. 
I’ll miss you terribly.” 

During the next three years I didn’t 
see much of Hester. Whenever I came 
home for holidays, I almost dreaded see- 
ing her ; she w as so dissatisfied. She’d 
ask me questions about my studies, and 
when she saw how’ little I knew about 
them she was always disgusted. I was 
good for her, in a way, though. She 
couldn’t talk much to anyone else, and 
she’d always tell me the things she was 
holding back from others. 

“I feel as if I’m stifling, John,” she’d 
say. “If only I could get out and see 
something else besides this everlasting 
farm, or if I could even talk to some- 
bod) interesting or read about something 
different.” 

After that, at every Christmas, I’d 
ask the librarian at school about some 
good books, and then I’d buy her two or 
three. She’s still got those books I gave 
her. 

1 spent my first summer vacation at 
home, but during the next two I was in 
Hampton. Joe — he was my roommate— 
Joe s father got us good jobs there, and 

I was making a sizeable amount of 
money. I w’as never home then except 
for a w eek or two ; so I hardly ever saw 

I I ester. 

It w r as when I was a senior in college 
that mother wrote me about Roger Han- 
cock. He d come to town early that sum- 
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mcr and had been courting Hester right 
along, but nobody had thought it was any- 
thing serious until just lately. He had 
bought old Mr. Muse’s farm and was 
rapidly making a failure of it. 

"He hasn’t as much sense about farm- 
ing as a grasshopper,” mother wrote, “but 
he’s a fine hand at getting drunk, and, 
if you can imagine such a thing, he writes 
poetry. I guess that’s why Hester’s so 
stuck on him. You wouldn’t believe the 
change that’s come over her.” 

I saw the change when 1 was home for 
Christmas. Hester looked eighteen again. 
It wasn’t anything she had done to her- 
self; it was something in her eyes. She 
looked vibrantly alive now, and there 
was nothing dissatisfied about her. 

She came over one night to bring moth- 
er some of her fruit cake, and 1 thought 
she had never been so beautiful. She 
had on something of a dusty pink color, 
and her eyes were shining. Before I 
thought, I had taken her hands in mine 
and was saying: 

“Hester, you’re lovely.” 

I was astonished at the rate my heart 
was going, and I suddenly realized I 
was in love with Hester. I think it all 
happened just in that moment. I wanted 
to tell her right then ; I was sure she 
loved me. 

What an egotist I was! The next min- 
ute my poor heart sank abruptly, for 
Hester smiled and said : 

“You always understand, don’t you, 
John? I . . I feel lovely tonight. You see, 
Roger asked me to marry him this after- 
noon. You’re the first one I’ve told.” 

So that was the way it w’as. I stam- 
mered congratulations, and after a few 
weeks of self-pity, I discovered I was no 
longer in love w T ith Hester. That’s be- 
cause I discovered Alice. But that is not 
Hester’s story. I’ve never told Hester 
about that time I was in love with her. 

I often wonder w’hat she’d say if I did. 

Everybody was shocked at Hester’s 
marriage to Roger, even though they had 
half expected it. Hester deserved happi- 
ness, they said, and Roger wasn’t the man 
to make her happy. 

I believed that, myself. I had seen 
Roger only a few times, but he looked 
like a weakling to me, and he got drunk 
regularly. What none of us, not even I, 
recognized, was that Roger was, in spite 
of his weaknesses, a cultured man. He 
knew poetry; he knew' good books, and 


art, and music. I hat w r as what Hester 
loved in him. 

I w’ent to Hester’s w r edding and after 
that I didn t see her for twenty years. I 
was offered a job with the Huehn Com- 
pany in New \ ork and Alice and I got 
married that summer and went. So I 
didn’t get back to Wrightsville until 
five years ago, when Father died. 

During the twenty years I heard of 
Hester off and on. She wrote intermit- 
tently and mother regularly. 



It seemed that all the work of the farm 
fell on Hester. After she was married, 
Roger grew- more and more worthless 
as the years went on, and no one could 
do anything about his drinking. There 
was hardly a night, after he and Hester 
were married, that he was not carried 
home in a stuper. When their first and 
only child, a girl, was born, he was in 
a brawl uptown, and landed in jail for 
night. I don’t think Hester ever forgave 
him for that. The only feeling she had 
left for him was a sort of appreciation for 
the hours they had spent together dis- 
cussing art and literature. And he was 
the father of her child. That w*as the 
only thing that held them together. 

Hester’s infrequent letters to me were 
saturated with her love for the child, 
Berenice, named after Aunt Biddle. Her 
feeling for her daughter was almost wor- 
ship, and yet there was maternal protec- 
tion in it. She wrote once : 

“I want Berenice to have everything 


that I wanted and w’as unable to have. 
I don t want her to be disappointed and 
thwarted at every turn. I want her to 
see the lovely things of this world ; not 
to be tied down to one place as I have 
been. She is a beautiful child, John. I 
wish you could see her. She has my eyes, 
but the rest of her is all fragile beauty; 
she looks like Roger. She’s very frail ; 
I have to watch her health constantly.” 

About a year after Hester wrote this, 
Roger died of a heart attack. I think 
Hester was grieved mainly because the 
child missed him. She had long since lost 
any affection for him. 

Unlike most women then, Hester was 
a marvel at business, and she managed to 
make a paying proposition out of the old 
farm. 1 o do it, she had to w r ork with 
the energy of six w'omen. 

She wrote me more than once: “Some- 
times I’m so tired from working all day 
and half the night that I can’t think 
straight. But I’ve got to save up enough 
to send Berenice to college. After that, 

I can rest.” 

After Berenice started going to school, 
Hester began to be more worried about 
her. One letter of Mother’s said: 

“Hester is nearly running herself 
crazy because the child doesn’t like poetry 
and books, as she did. I don’t think Bere- 
nice is doing so well at school, and Hes- 
ter can’t understand why she doesn’t like 
to study. Berenice likes to help around 
the house, and Hester is a always shooing 
her off to read some book or other. She 
w on’t let the child do as she likes. Hester 
always did have to manage people.” 

Hester worried constantly about the 
child, I know. I always pictured her as 
a sweet, domestic little thing, liking to 
do things around the house, not under- 
standing why her mother wanted her to 
exert her mind so — as if she had a great 
deal to exert. 

When Father died and I came home 
five years ago, Berenice was a beautiful 
young girl. She was sixteen, and lovely. 
She had that Dresden China doll beauty 
— pale and fragile. One thing I noticed 
about her that astonished and hurt me 
was that she seemed almost to be afraid 
of Hester. I could tell she loved Hester 
deeply, but Hester expected so much 
of her it frightened her. 

I had a feeling then that nothing good 
could come of Hester’s pushing her so, 
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and I was right, The climax came about 
six months later. 

I’d noticed that Berenice was seeing a 
good deal of a young man whose frank, 
clean look appealed to me greatly. 1 
asked Hester about him. 

“Oh — Tom Henley? He’s a nice boy, 
but he’ll never do anything much ; he’s 
going to take over his father’s farm when 
he gets out of high school.’’ 

“Berenice seems to like him”, I ven- 
tured. 

1 don’t think Hester even heard me. 
She was writing a letter to the Univers- 
ity about Berenice’s entrance the next 
fall. 

One afternoon about two months later, 
when Hester and I were sitting on the 
porch talking over old times, Berenice 
and Tom drove up. I knew' the minute 
I saw them what had happened. Berenice 
was smilling, and scared ; 1'om looked 
ready to take any blow . 

“Mother,” said Berenice, “Tom and 
I were married this afternoon.” 

Hester stopped rocking and turned 
deathly pale. 

“You — what?” her voice sounded 
chocked. 

“You see, Mrs. Hancock,” Tom broke 
in, “Berenice never has wanted to go to 
college, like you wanted her to, and w r e 
w ere going to get married someday, any- 
how; so we thought we might as well go 
on and do it now.” 

Hester just looked right past him to 
where Berenice was standing. She was 
terribly calm. 

“You don’t want to go to college?” 
She asked. 

“No, Mother.” Berenice was pleading. 
“ I never wanted to go ; 1 don’t like to 
study, or read. I’d much rather sew or 
cook, or keep house. Can’t you under- 
stand, Mother?” 

I’ll never forget Hester’s set face. She 
got up from the chair and said in a frigid 
monotone : 

“I understand this. I understand that 
I’ve worked unceasingly for sixteen years 
just to give you this opportunity. I 
thought you were worthy of it and would 
appreciate it. Now' I see you don’t. All 
right, then. I’m through with you. You 
can pack your clothes and leave, and 
never come back.” 

She meant it. Berenice said not an- 
other word, but got her clothes and left. 
She had dignity, too. 'Then Hester told 
me to go home, and I knew' there was no 


use arguing with her. I went home with- 
out trying to make her see her mistake. 

Alice and I stayed in YVrightsville 
another year, and during that time Hes- 
ter kept her resolve; so did Berenice. As 
far as I know, they didn’t even see each 
other. Everybody was in sympathy with 
Berenice. They said Hester w’as an un- 
reasonably, stubborn woman, and they 
thought Berenice had done exactly right. 
1 couldn’t quite agree with them. I had 
known Hester too long and too well to 
blame her unduly. I knew how' much the 
very idea of college meant to her; I 
could sympathize. And I thought Bere- 
nice should have given her more consid- 
eration than to marry in such haste, with- 
out Hester’s even knowing about it. 

Sometime in January we heard that 
Berenice was to have a child. Alice and 
I were both sorry ; Berenice w r as so young, 
not quite eighteen, and so frail. I knew' 
Hester didn’t know, and I debated as to 
w'hether 1 should tell her. Alice said I 
should. 

When I did, Hester looked at me in 
the cold way that could still give me the 
shivers, and announced : 

“She got married without me; no 
doubt she can give birth without me.” 

And that was that. Though, of course, 

I didn’t believe she w r as actually so un- 
moved. 

I he day little Tommy was born, sev- 
eral months later, Hester stayed closely 
at home. Toward night, when they knew' 
Berenice couldn’t live, I w'ent for her. 
It was time to stop this foolishness. 

I found Hester pacing the floor. At 
sight of my white face, she screamed: 

“What is it? Is she dead?” 

“She hasn’t long — calling for you,” I 
gulped. “Hurry.” 

When we got to Tom’s house, I led 
her straight to Berenice, without letting 
anyone stop us. Then I left her alone 
there, by Berenice’s bed. I knew I 
couldn’t bear to see what would take 
place between them. 

After a long while, Hester came to 
the door, and I knew Berenice was gone. 
She wasn t crying; she just stood rigidly, 
her eyes unseeing. Her hands were fold- 
ed as if in prayer. I w'as afraid for her 
because she couldn’t cry. Then she saw 
the tiny son in the cradle. As she picked 
him up, he whimpered feebly, and then 
her tears came. 1 om came from the other 
room then; she held him close to her 
while they sobbed together. 


I had to go back to New' York a few 
days later; so I went by to say goodby 
to her. She was sitting by the window, 
looking out over the fields, green with 
the springtime, and her expression was in- 
scrutable. When I came closer, I saw she 
had the baby in her lap. At the question 
in mv eyes, she said tiredly: 

“Yes, I’m going to take care of him. 
I’m selling the farm and going to live 
with Tom. I want to be good to him — to 
them,” looking down at the baby. “I 
w'ant to — to try and make it up to her.” 

Tears blinded her eyes for a moment, 
but she brushed them aw'ay. 

“Everybody knows what a fool I’ve 
been, John, but you, and God. know best 
of all. Do you suppose” — she didn’t look 
like the indomitable Hester I knew; she 
looked old, and tired, and defeated—, 
“do you suppose she knows, wherever she 
is r 

“Yes,” I whispered. “She knows. I’m 
sure of it.” 

Her eyes turned toward the fields 
again, and she went on. 

“He’s going to do just as he likes; he’s 
going to be wdiat he wants to be. That’s 
my big fault, John. I try to rule people. 
Father tried to rule me, and it didn’t 
work. I tried to rule Berenice — and she 
died. Tommy’s not going to be dominat- 
ed by me ; he’s going to have a chance.” 

The baby kicked out one tiny foot and 
made an unintelligible sound. Hester 
smiled down at him, and I wish I could 
have painted her as she sat there. I d 
never seen such an expression on her 
face before. It was Madonna-like, tran- 
scend ingly beautiful. 

As we drove bv the next morning to 
the station, Hester was standing on the 
front porch. She raised her hand to wave, 
and as the clear morning sunlight fell 
on her, I thought again of the magnifi- 
cent goddess she had seemed to me in 
childhood. She w as still magnificent now, 
though battered by time, and disappoint- 
ment, and grief. 


Some things in life I treasure very 
deeply, and three mental pictures of Hes- 
ter are among them. Hester, the young 
girl in love, laughing and radiant in a 
dusty pink dress before a roaring fire; 
Hester the Madonna, bending tiredly 
overa tiny baby; Hester the indomitable 
waving farewell from the steps of a 
rickety old farmhouse. 
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Can It 


HE birds that sing in the 
spring” I gaily caroled not 
long after the unmention- 
ables were over and done 
with. “Spring is come !” 
Ah, little did I know as I 
sat basking in the May-like sunshine 
what was to happen soon. Like the 
lamb that frolics on the hillside, I 
flitted over the soccer held. 

Though they didn’t slaughter me, 
they certainly put me in cold stor- 
age. The icy blasts came down ; I 
said “Brrrrrr”; 1 lived in heavy coats 
and sweaters for days. Then one hnc 



Be The Spring? 

ARLINE TAYLOR 


morning the sun came through and 
as I threw off the successive layers, 
1 knew that it must be really spring 
now. I his time 1 got a calendar to 
prove it, but imagine my dismay to 
find that it was still February. 

Then I knew something was 
wrong. It began to rain, warm April 
rain. I swam to chapel and waded to 
class. I ate in my galoshes and slept 
in my rain coat. Living was not so 
complicated because it was all a pro- 
cess of going out and then drying off. 
going out and drying off. 

Then the March wind swept down. 


I his is the beginning of real spring. 
I said. I wrapped m v coat around me 
and started out to class. I never knew 
if I would arrive intact or not. The 
wind blew fiercely around me; I was 

almost swept off my feet. March 
really! But no, I glanced at my cal- 
endar and found it still February. In 
disgust I threw it away. 

Then came another balmy day and 
I wanted the calendar back. Then a 
rainy day, then a cold one. “What is 
this,” quoth I. “a game?” Why no, 
it’s spring.” 


The High Cost Of Being 

Dignified 

SARAH HAMMONS 


IRTUE hath its reward. And 
even honesty pays. But dig- 
nity — never. The originators 
of these sage thoughts have 
yet to find anything favor- 
able or profitable about be- 
ing dignified. I ought to know — I’ve 
spent the first half of my life trying 
to find out why I must be dignified. 

When I was about ten, a “little 
dear” spilled chocolate on my party 
dress, on purpose I’m sure, and I 
couldn’t kick her in the shins be- 
cause “it wasn’t dignified.” At twelve 
they stopped me from “skinning-the- 
cat” because at my age “girls just 
didn’t do those things.” 

Somehow I got through high 
school, but ever since I’ve been at 
college, it’s been one sacrifice right 
after another until now I wear an 
expression which passes for dignity 


— but which in reality is one of mar- 
tyrdom. 

The first time I was home for holi- 
days I said something about busting 
the buttons off my vest. Mother cold- 
ly said, “Sarah King, (she calls me 
by my full name when I’m undigni- 
fied) please remember that you’re a 
college girl now. Such expressions as 
that one have to be discarded along 
with short dresses and long curls.” 

Gradually my vocabulary got elim- 
inated from until now it isn’t worth 
listening to. 

The saddest disillusion, though, 
came last summer. One night we rode 
by the playground and I decided to 
slide down the sliutes, and to see- 
saw. Ed looked at me fully five sec- 
onds before he said, in that disdain- 
ful way he addresses the jury, “Sarah, 
are you out of your mind?” I pro- 



tested manfully, I reminded him that 
we’d played there one night only a 
few years ago. Then I gave up (you 
can’t win from lawyers), and threat- 
ened to scream and stamp my feet 

“Don’t,” Ed said sarcastically, 
“you might kick out the floor board. 
And besides you’ll look so undigni- 
fied.” 

Last fall in Atlanta, I was thrust 
with a girl who talked baby-talk! — 
the kind which drives men to the 
altar and women to psychopathic 
wards. I remembered Mother’s ef- 
forts with me for all of an hour. Fi- 
nally when the girl turned those eyes 
to me (she even pulled that stuff on 
us women) and said, “don't you just 
looove George Arliss? Isn’t he just 
too cute?” I said to my date. “If you 
don’t stop her I’m going to hang by 
my toes from the chandelier.” He 
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stared at me — in a transcendental 
sort of way — and murmured, “Some- 
times there are moments when I 
think you aren’t dignified/* And he 
thought that baby-talk was ladylike. 
Men are such stupid specimens. 

Later, at the movie there was a 
funny short subject. And when I say 
funny I mean it in the superlative 
degree. I suppose that anyone de- 
scribing my reactions would say that 


AKAH Cathey stared into 
the fire. The mirthful flames 
gave her austere drawing 
rooni a s °ft illumination, 
T J )llt s ^ le n °t notice it. 
Sarah’s eyes shifted to a 
newspaper folded across her lap, and 
she shuddered. The deep red of her 
velvet dinner gown was a sanguin- 
eous background for the headlines, 
“Armistice declared !** 

Her throat congested, and Sarah 
felt as though she were stuffed into 
the bodice of the handsome dress. 
Reace — yes, other people were 
thanking God for His silver- winged 
messenger of good will — but not 
Sarah! Peace meant nothing to her, 
for war had crushed the three beings 
who were her life. 

She raised her eyes to the elab- 
orate mantel above the hearth where 
three boyish photographs resided in 
gilt frames. The trio smiled down 
on her. and Sarah gazed hungrily at 
them. 

The laughing boy in the center 
was her youngest — her “baby** 
(though he had never become recon- 
ciled to her pet endearment ). Sarah 
had begged Ernest not to enlist, for 
she needed one of her three stal- 
warts at home ; but he had shaken 
his unruly red locks and kissed her 
forehead. 

“Listen to me, Miss Sarah, that 
aviation corps is hollering its lungs 
out for ole Ernie — why how do you 


I “simply howled.** About the time 
1 decided to get out in the aisle where 
I could roll over and over, I spied 
Edgar looking at me. He whispered, 
“1 didn’t know anything could be 
that funny.** After that stern repri- 
mand, I managed to gurgle a very 
soft, conservative, lady-like, ripple of 
a laugh. 

Christmas, I wanted to slide down 
the balusters at the Nightingale’s 


Solace 

CHARLOTTE KELLY 

expect them to lick those damn 
Heines without your ‘pride and joy?’ 
And don’t be surprised if I bring 
home a little French doll for a wife 



—whoops, me for the war!** Hut the 
Germans had killed Sarah’s baby. 

Instinctively the corners of her 
withered mouth turned upward, for 
his laughing eyes seemed to say, “I 
miss you, Miss Sarah, but I’m okay 
— there’s some goodlooking angels 
up here, and they kinda like old 
Ernie and his medals.” 

“God. how can I stand it?” 
thought Sarah as she wiped her eyes 
and focused her attention on the 
photographic likeness of her second 
son. He seemed to look at her. but 
as throughout his life, Sarah could 
not read his thoughts. George had 
always been an odd boy — other boys 


party. After all. I dare say no one has 
ever slid down the Nightingale’s bal- 
usters at a party. But the stately PM 
said, “Remember your age, if noth- 
ing else. You’re out of your teens — 
physically.” 

Then was the time I could have 
committed murder, and any jury 
would have acquitted me. Hut it 
would have been most undignified, 
so I restrained the impulse. 


had thought him “sissy” because he 
was so meticulous about his clothes, 
so careful with his ample pocket- 
money, and so brilliant in school — 
but Sarah had loved each of his 
numerous peculiarities. 

War for George was ridiculous, 
but he had gone — and died. What 
were his eyes telling Sarah? She was 
not sure, but perhaps he was trying 
to convince her that death saved him 
the humiliation of facing the world 
with a horrifying disfigurement of 
face and of body. 

Sarah’s thoughts raced on. 
“George — his dense blue eyes, his 
firm mouth, his thin body — eaten 
away by that gnawing gas. Spoon- 
fuls of his flesh scooped out by mer- 
ciless bullets. ” 

“Steady, Mother,” how gentle his 
voice was, “I’m here — I’ll always be 
here looking at you. Look at me — 
I have on my new tuxedo.” 

Sarah relaxed her clenched fists 
and moistened her dry lips. To 
steady herself was difficult, but as 
she turned toward the half-smiling, 
half-laughing resemblance of her 
eldest son. her nerves were gradual- 
ly soothed. She thought of Hugh — 
so courageous, so unafraid since his 
“little boy days” when fear should 
have entered his life. Sarah had 
watched the sturdy legs of her hand- 
some brunette son as he walked to 
the car that “last day”, and she knew 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Scribes 9 Page 


THE MOON 

The moon's a smoked-pearl button 
Fastening night o'er the sky, 

To hide the friskings of the elves 
From mortal eyes inclined to pry. 

A. T. ’38 

UNCERTAINTY 
/ hate the time 
Before our meeting 
More with every minute — 

Though each leave me 
Less to hate. 

I love the time 

That is our meeting 

More with every minute — 

Though each leave me 
Less to love. 

I fear the fate 
That soon must be — 

To either make all hate 
In your absence, 

Or yet all love 
With you. 

And I think it's neither hate nor love — 
But this not knowing, that nill kill me. 

R. P. '37 

AMONG THE RUINS 

Despite the intimate thrill of loving you. 
The mellow contentment of being sure 
of love; 

Even though there be this bond between 
us two, 

Tis but thin veil for fate’s cruel ways 
thereof . 

For pride and fear and doubt even noiv 
debate, 

Casting lots to see whose task will fall 
To shatter bars of trust that hold the 
gate 

H T e built, and thought strong fortress for 
love’s wall. 

But still, my dear, perhaps ’twill not be 
vain . 

The ruins still will last in after years 
And fate at times is known to come again 
To view the ravages of time and tears. 
I'm sure that when the wall's a ruined 
heap , 

Even fate would give me memory's stone 
to keep. 


Sicift sure night, swift as swallows in 
their flight, 

Sure as dawn that offers hope and then 
is gone, 

Fled like a dream 
Felt at night, seen, 

Then no more. 

Darkness, sweet, unfathomed deeps, 
bringing sleep, 

Blazing with the brightness of blackest 
light. 

Seen like a cloud, 

Pierceless, then plowed 
Through by moon. 

Deep-hued stars of hope, set in a clear 
slope 

Of Future, breaking vales of past , making 
Twinkling gems of 
Life joys, hymns of 
Silent love. 

Come, lend your solemn glare of dark, 
your flare 

Of starlit sky, your gloom of blackness, 
Room 

fVith me this night, 

In rested flight, 

Our progress done 
We die, The dawn 
Find our empty bodies. 

-S. H. ’37 


DEFEAT 

To you who always proud were. 

And conceited as you voiced, 

Your head was often bloody. 

But never yet teas bowed. 

I , too, have been bad-beaten , 

And felt blood from my head — 

The only difference was, 

Aline was bowed instead. 

Regret, remorse, Fve tasted, 

And weakened by it all, 

Falling, I often chose 
The worse way to fall. 

For you who have your self-respect — 
Defeat was made most sweet. 

But f, in hating myself, 

Have known remorse complete. 

— R. P. *37 


/ took my soul out for a walk one time, 
Drenched it in sunset beauty. 
Submerged it in the peaceful quiet 
Of calm and passive twilight ; 

Then let it rest 

Serene upon a bed of midnight blue 
Under a stream of clear moonlight, 
Until, all pure and lovely, it teas roused 
By pulsing stars — 

/ took my soul out for a walk one time 
And oh, the change. 

-F. T. ’37 


The spectral hands of night 
Reach out 

And seize the flesh of day, 

A nd tear it away . . . 

Streaking, streaking through the light 
The pulsing, quivering mass, bursting in 
life, 

Streaming warm blood , in unseemly fight, 
Silent in anguish . . . 

Till night stands victorious, breathing 
cold breath 

O'er day dying supernatural death. 

Man stands unspeaking . . . 

Some answer seeking . . . 

Awed, by the ghastly beauty of the 
sight. 

H. B. '37 


A blinding flash of lightning bares a 
face to God 

If 7 hose keen perception sees a soul instead. 
Deep furrowed lines across the forehead 
Are throbbing scars upon the heart. 
The hunted look in old-young eyes 
Is dire uncertainty and doubt. 

Thin lips, grim set and hard 
Reveal intolerance and scorn, 

But quivering muscles, proof of fear, 
Rouse pity in the heart of God, 

Who quickly takes away the light — 

A man seeks refuge from himself 
And all mankind — searches for God. 

A nd f inds relief in hard impact of rain 
Which comes with thunder and a 
blinding lightning flash. 

— F. T. ’37 


—A. T. ’38 
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THINK I’m going to like 
it here.” That’s what Hal 
had said that first day, that 
day when he had got off the 
train with Stephen and 
stood by a pile of baggage 
waiting for the others to come in. 

Hal had spun around on one heel 
for no particular reason other than 
pure joy and found himself face to 
face with destiny. “Inconsiderate of 
destiny,” he thought, “to catch me 
off guard like that.” While destiny, 
in no uncertain terms, stared back. 

He had felt an inner voice say “At- 
taboy, Stephen,” as the formalities 
began : “Miss Carson, my brother, 
Hal. He—” 

Good old Stephen, always there in 
an emergency. . . . 

“How do you do,” Hal had said, 
adjusting his hat to a more unad- 
justed angle. “I’m the black sheep 
in the family.” He little realized he 

was a prophet “But it’s really the 

same principle as Mary’s lamb,” he 
went on. “I’m following Stephen to 
school.” 

“Oh,” she laughed convincingly, 
“well I like black sheep.” 

“Good,” Hal answered, “I didn’t 
know whether it was my youthful 
charm that amused you, or you were 
still laughing at that peculiar posi- 
tion you caught me in.” 

With that, another engine slid 
noisily to a standstill and released a 
deluge of students who poured forth 
laughing and shouting as they surged 
around Stephen and fairly swept him 
out of Hal’s sight for a moment. 

“Hi ya, lug!” 

“Whatcha say, boy !” 

“( )ld Steve !” 

They were shaking his hands and 
slapping him on the back. 

“Whew”, said Hal, when the 
crowd was scattering, “are you an 
idol around here, or are they just 
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bootlicking you so they can meet 
me?” 

They took their bags and saun- 
tered down the gravel walk toward 
the administration building, among 
other students, laughing, and calling, 
and alive. . . . 

That’s when he had said it. . . . 
“Stephen.” 

“Yeah.” 



“I think I’m going to like it here.” 

“Told you it was swell, didn’t I?” 
Stephen was proud. 

And that was it. . . . He had liked 
it. . . . He like it now. He liked it too 
much. That was the trouble. ... It 
was the kind of life he wanted. Ex- 
citement. People young and ready to 
go and plenty of them. People like 
he was. Of course lots of all kinds, 
but plenty of kinds. It was fun know- 
ing there was always somebody to 
go places, and somebody to laugh 
with. He knew he’d never find so 
many of the right kind, alive and all, 
in the same place again. Gathered 
together like that, all the time any- 
way. And he hadn’t missed out on it. 
Nope, not a thing. He was alive 
among the living and he’d had fun. 
( >f course not the kind of fun Stephen 
had had. At least Stephen called it 
fun. but it looked like work to him. 


Some people were funny though. 
They could sit down and peg away 
their life at a typewriter or pour it 
over a book and enjoy it. 

Stephen w a s always getting 
praised for something. That was 
Stephen all over. A big shot. A big 
man on the campus. He never had to 
look for work and he never had to 
look for play, but he was always do- 
ing one or the other. When he worked 
you’d think he was Barnum’s origi- 
nal bookworm, but when he played 
you’d think he’d never had a serious 
thought in his life. Of course Hal 
supposed it was just an art you 
learned after four years of it, though 
plenty of other seniors couldn’t stand 
a peg leg to Stephen. That was a 
fact. 

Sometimes he was kind of proud 
of telling people he was Stephen’s 
brother. He got a kick out of that so 
surprised expression they tried to 
cover up when he told them. He was 
proud of Stephen when he side- 
stepped four huskies and made a six- 
ty yard run. He was proud of Stephen 
when he talked before the students 
and they all clapped and whistled a 
lot. And lie was proud when Stephen 
walked into a party or somewhere 
there was a gang and the girls all 
made a special effort to get where 
lie could see them. Sure. And it make 
him feel good to walk up to Stephen 
and say, “Hi, Brother, when the 
other freshmen stood their distance 
and envied. Ha ! They acted like they 
were scared, or something, of Steph- 
en ! 

Course Stephen made pretty good 
marks, too, always coming out first 
or second in everything. Hut he 
didn’t take much stock in that. Oh. 
it was good if you could do it with- 
out worrying too much. Hut he was 
prouder of other things. Not that he 
was ashamed of making high grades. 
Ton understand how he just didn’t 
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think they mattered too much one 
way or the other, long- as you got by. 

And Elise Carson. Hal stood in 
pretty good with her too . . . Ever 
since that first day at the station. He 
guessed he was in a pretty good hu- 
mor then. She’d seemed to like him 
ever since. Of course he’d managed 
to stay around enough so she 
wouldn’t forget him. He couldn’t ex- 
pect to date her always with so many 
others in line, but he could always 
get to see her somewhere with the 
crowd. That was Elise . . . Always 
liked to be with the crowd . . . Al- 
ways ready to laugh and have fun . . 
When she laughed like that and kind 
of opened her eyes wide, he wanted 
to buy her the moon tied up in gold 
tinsel . . . And it looked like she was 
always laughing or smiling. You 
know how most people just have a 
nose and a mouth and some eyes on 
their face . . . Well, it seemed like 
Elise had a nose and mouth and eyes 
and dimples . . . Just like they grew 
there. Elise liked him as much as 
anybody else and a darned sight 
more than a lot of them. He could 
tell that, even if she didn’t like to 
get serious about anything. He was 
pretty crazy about Elise. That was 
the trouble. He was crazy about 
Elise. and that was the trouble. He 
liked it here, and that was the trou- 
ble. Ye gods, if he just hated some- 
thing it would be different . . . But 
you’d think it was a sin to like 
things . . . and people. 

Hal got up and w alked around the 
room . . . Yeah . . . That was the way 
it seemed . . . Now* at least . . . 
Stephen had told him he’d better 
slack up . . . And he’d promised to 
reform again . . . But a man had some 
pride . . .He couldn’t live on bread 
and water, could he? Reform again . . 
All his life he’d been reforming, re- 
forming, and then not doing any bet- 
ter .. . Making resolutions and break- 
ing them . . . That was his funeral . . . 
Why couldn’t people let him alone, 
anyway? But no . . . They always 
went running to Stephen. Every time 
he did anything they went running 
to Stephen . . . Like he was his guar- 
dian or something . . . Even his own 
Dad . . . Wrote Stephen to talk to 
him ... To try to get him to tighten 


down on his spending . . . Didn’t 
write to him . . . Yeah . . . Stephen 
had told him all along . . . Well, he’d 
tried to cut down . . . Just for Step- 
hen’s sake he would have tried . . . 
But he guessed he really hadn’t un- 
derstood just how things were until 
yesterday. Yesterday . . . He’d never 
seen Stephen like that before . . . 
Stephen usually meant w hat he said, 
but it wasn’t often that he lost his 
temper . . . 


FRUSTRATION 

Numb night thrilled with stars — 
Coldness grasps the air — 

Lone tree, frozen, shivering. 

Moans shrilly for moon -glare. 

Humans chilled with longing 
Tread a frozen ground, 

As clutching, icy, grasses 
H ind their ankles round. 

Sheet wind knows no answer — 
There's nothing left to care — 

Hope iv as once discarded 
In a scorn of prayer. 

— Rose Peagler, ’37 


It was in Stephen’s room . . . Step- 
lien was standing there shaving and 
talking to him at the same time. 

“Hal”, he said, ‘‘it isn’t right for a 
man who comes to college on a schol- 
arship to be throwing so much 
money away — ”. 

“Now, Stephen,” Hal had begun 
airily, “the trouble with you is you 
take life too seriously . . . Take me, 
f rinstance. I — ” 

Stephen was there in two seconds, 
standing over him . . . glaring down, 
shaving soap still covering half his 
face. 

“If you don’t stop gouging that 
damned apple and listen to w hat I m 
saying, so help me I’ll take it and 
jam it down your throat — ”. 

Stephen calmed down in a minute. 
He didn’t lose control long, but that 
was enough. Hal listened with his 
jaw sagging, not knowing whether 
he was hurt or afraid, as Stephen 
went on steadily. 


‘A 011 ve been spending money”, 
Stephen said, like you’re crazv. You 
keep asking Dad for more and more 
and he sends it because he thinks 
> ou nee d it. You’d drain him to his 
last cent and he’d pawn his watch 
to give it to you. ^ ou’ve been petted 
all vour life and it may be hard for 
you to understand this; but Dad has 
no more money to send. He doesn’t 
write that to you, but he writes it 
to me, and wants me to explain gent- 
ly. Well. I’ve explained gently too 
many times, and you’ve kept right 
on asking for more and more and 
more every week. And if you don’t 
learn to live on your allowance, we’ll 
both be going back in no time to help 
pay the mortgage off the old home. 
Xow get out . . . And think about it 
a while!” 

I hat w as yesterday . . . Yesterday 
he’d left ashamed and hurt and he 
didn’t know what all . . . Think 
Yeah . . . He’d meant to think then 
I’tit he didn t feel like thinking' after 
Stephen had talked to him like 
that . . . He'd intended to . . . But he’d 
met I om and \\ ilford and gone out 
u ith them . . . Stephen was ashamed 
o! him . . . But the gang wasn't 
He'd wanted to see them and Elise 
and somebody that liked him ... He 
just hadn’t felt like thinking and 
staying l>y himself knowing how 
Stephen felt about him yesterday 
\ esterday . . . And now last night . . . 
Ye gods, last night . . . How could he 
tell Stephen about that? . . 

Well ... He was thinking now . . . 
He was thinking as he had never 
thought before . . . And lie wasn’t en- 
joying the process . . . Thinking . . . 
Thinking ... He had to think . . . 
Darn clever this thinking . . . Re- 
markable . . . process ... He was find- 
ing out things about himself he’d 
never know n before . . . Last night . . 
Ye gods .... 

Hal stared contemptously into the 
mirror. Why. he demanded of him- 
self. why couldn’t he get wise to him- 
self in time? Why couldn’t he stop 
acting like a fool when he knew he 
was being one? Girls . . . Girls always 
got him. Wine, women, and song. A 
sad song. A long sad song. Stephen. 
Stephen never went haywire over 
women. Stephen never let the hot- 
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tom fall out of his hank account just 
because some gorgeous creature had 
smiled at him . . . Smiled at him just 
as she would have smiled at any de- 
cent looking fool with a passion for 
sending flowers and buying brace- 
lets. 

Hut Stephen never went haywire 
over anything. Stephen was staunch. 
Staunch. He knew he could never be 
staunch. They should have known 
he couldn’t manage like Stephen. 
Just because they were brothers . . . 
Hut why couldn’t he stop thinking 
about Stephen? He must have spent 
enough last night to carry Stephen 
a month. Well . . . They’d wanted 
him to come to college, hadn’t they? 
It was their idea, not his. They said 
Stephen could manage on less. They 
wanted him to come while Stephen 
was still there. Well, at the rate he 
was going, they would both be try- 
ing to manage on nothing in less 
than a month. 

They wanted him to make some- 
thing of himself. What did they ex- 
pect anyway? He couldn’t do it. 
that’s all. He couldn’t reform and be 
like Stephen. He knew now ... He 
knew he’d always find himself play- 
ing the fool without being able to 
stop himself. He knew it ... He 
could see it, but he couldn’t stop it . . 
He paid for it too . . . That was his 
business, not theirs. Hut, Stephen . . . 
This time Stephen was paying for 
it too . . . That’s what made this time 
different . . . Well, he may not be 
worth the dust he was printed on. 
but he could at least get out of the 
way of somebody who was . . . Even 
fools could do that . . . Even fools 
can move over and give somebody 
else a chance . . . Even if they can’t 
give themselves a break . . . 

Elise . . . Hctter not think about 
Elise . . . He’d miss Elise . . . She 
wouldn’t miss him though . . . She 
wouldn’t care enough . . . She 
wouldn’t care like he would . . . Hut 
for once in his life he was going to 
be useful to somebody . . Just once . . 
Just once . . He was throwing clothes 
in his suitcase. He left a note for 
Stephen. 


Solace 

(Continued from page 10) 

that he would face the enemy— and 
defy death — striding forward. Calm, 
but determined, placid, but resolute, 
Hugh had rendered his service; and. 
as the other two, had died doing so. 

Yet there was something about 
Hugh’s picture that calmed rather 
than incited her tears. 

“We are all here together, and we 
talk about you lots. I know you’re 
lonely, Mother, but don’t cry for us 
because it’s really not so bad. Just 
take care of Dad, 4 Vesta via Manor’ 
— and Eleanor. I miss Eleanor, you 
know.” 

Hugh seemed to speak such sim- 
ple words, yet Sarah knew that be- 
hind them lav the most heart-rend- 
ing pathos of a man’s life. He had 
loved Eleanor so — so much that, had 
it not been for Hugh’s complaisance, 
Sarah might have been jealous. His 
thought and consideration of his 
Mother had never been lessened or 
forgotten even after be began to love 
Eleanor. The war had torn Hugh 
from the drawing room where he 
used to play double soli tare with 
Sarah and from the arms and kisses 
of a lovely girl whom he worshiped. 

“God damn the war,” Sarah 
thought. 

“No, Mother, God bless peace — 
eternal peace,” Hugh’s tender eyes 
met her own. 

The fire burned low ; twilight 
placed its grey blanket over the 
room, and gradually only the gilt 
frames of three photographs were 
visable — Sarah rang for tea. 


SONG OF EXILE 

\ dreamed 

Here in a sunny land. 

Of snoiv and ski and sky ; 

Of the soft wail 

Through the slow fog 

From a grey tramp groping by ; 

Of mountain and river and rain. 

And a winter s lullaby. 

— Lewis Lipps, *40 


Exchanges 


Our latest copy of the Concept carried 
a story combining beauty of background 
with unreality, and containing a depth 
of suggestive feeling not often found in 
amateur writing. We refer to “To 1'he 
Memory Of ”, by Katherine Mc- 

Kinnon. The same issue bad “North 
Wind”, a poem by Mercer Blain giv- 
ing vivid picture and effect, plus animat- 
ed style. “Explanation”, by Grace 
Beacham, a short series of poems with 
terse, lively descriptions, must also he 
mentioned. As a whole, this issue is the 
best we have seen in this year’s college ex- 
change. 

Besides its eye-catching cover, the Mis- 
cellany deserves praise for its “inside.” 
Ehe article about Miss Baldwin, by 
Mary Bell, is informative in a chatty, 
interesting vein. The story, “I Do”, by 
Henrietta Kennedy, closes with a singu- 
larly real expression — “She knew she was 
promising awav the better part of two 
lives.” 

"Ehe most striking thing about the No- 
vember Distaff is its literature reviews. 
1 hey not only seem to do a lot of reading 
at F. S. C. W., but they read the best 
of current works. And the way they 
write these up entices others also to read. 

“Hymn to Life”, by Hazel Williams 
in the winter Prelude is the type of poem 
we’ve always felt and always wanted to 
write. Let us also mention, “A Rolling 
Stone Gathers Polish”, by Frances 
Croxton. The essay is a frank dig at stay- 
at-homes, written as entertainingly as the 
title suggests. 

“Three Southern Impressions”. 
by Louise Baxter, in the December 
Chimes is poetry in the modern style of 
giving type, or characteristics. And 
“Gallant Girl”, by Jane Edgerly, 
gives also the modern effect by its em- 
phasis on the futility of life. 

— Sarah Hammons ’37 
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QUERY 



The song still throbbed 

To lilting beat 

Of heady tenor arrogance : 

“I II sing you — ” sobbed 
The rhythm sweet. 

And soothed an aching heart for once. 

“ — A thousand love songs — False 
parade ; 

IF hen only one with promise true 
Would heal this emptiness so young, 

M ould fashion ecstasy anew. 

li ho directs Cupid's puckish darts 
That he may trifle thus with hearts f 

— M arian Waxelbaum, ’38 


HICKORY TREE 

Oh, magnificent hickory tree 
Planted firm and strong 
Against the early night sky, 

Tell us of the things you see 
Away up there with the stars. 

Your leaves are silver tipped 
Glowing with a soft radiance 
Stolen from the stars, 

As back and forth you sway 
In the deepening black of night. 

Mary Nell Sample), ’40. 


SEA SWISH ERY 

I was born with a seaman’ s soul, 

With a yearning for the waves — 

Waves whitecapped and dancing. 

Moves merrily prancing — 

Dashing breathlessly to kiss the shore , 

A changing lover seen no more — 

And to see the ocean is my goal, 

For the depthless river is in my soul — 
And the song of the maiden sea. 


THE ORPHAN 

A bit of flotsam, lost on a sea 
Of human life, full of struggle 
And misery. 

A flower, blooming in all its bright pro- 
fusion; 

Broken from its stern and fading 
Slowly. 

Lord, l ask thy aid in saving these, 

The cast-offs from the richer, fuller 
lives 

Of others. 

Arline Taylor, ’39. 


WEARINESS 

/ have seen beauty in the green of spring 
grass. 

Shining with April rain; 

1 have seen beauty in the glim' ring of 
stars 

Out early at twilight; 

I hare seen beauty in the smile of a 
friend, 

In the clasp of her hand; 

I have seen beauty, — but now 

Tm too tired to look . 

— Arline Taylor, ’39 


ODE TO WESLEYAN 

By Sarah Hammons 

Two hundred and 

Sixty-seven 

Dollars 

And twenty - 

Three 

Cents 


— Marian Waxelbaum, 38 
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SONNET 


I walked along a seashore; in the sand 
A thousand tiny creatures dying lay. 

Cast by a thundering swell upon a strand , 
11 here even tired bodies might not 
stay . 

An angry sun shot down its lambent heat 
IVatching them steam with moisture 
from a wave. 

Swift scuttling pipers scratched them 
with their feet. 

The ebbing tide churned in a nearby 
cave. 

The sea came roaring, rushing, up the 
beach , 

Lifted the bodies in a kind caress, 

Then bore them out beyond land s cruel 
reach, 

Down to the still green deeps of 
peacefulness. 


— Lewis Lipps, ’40 


DEAR GOD, NEVER LET THAT 
STAR BURN AGAIN! 

YOUR name sounded so strangely today 
li'hen she spoke of you. It sounded 
strange 

To me who has called it so often. 

She said she danced with you. and you 
Spoke of me. 



MYSTERIOUS 


YOU told her that for years we laughed 
And sang together. 1 know 
Just how you said those words, for 1 ve 
Said them too. I haven't thought of you 
In a long while. Our lives follow such 
Separate paths, but today when she spoke 
Of you, I remembered — 

ST RANGE that I should remember, 

I , who had purposely forgotten. 

Rut just for a moment / glimpsed 
Your blue eyes that crinkled. 

Your tumbled fair hair, and I felt again 
The touch of your hand, and I heard 
That funny tune you use to hum, 

And your eager step on the stair. 

SlflETLY as long as the time a star 
falls 

From its lofty heights disappearing in 
the blue. 

For that brief moment I thought of you 
Tho* you are far from here and lost to 
me. 

You lived again catching at my heart — 
Then suddenly vanishing. 

Dear God, never let that star burn 
again! 

Rascom Kinght, *38. 


O rhythmic waters! Still a mystery! 

Unconquerable by the feats of man, 

Hole varied are your forms as days go 
by; 

So still you lie for hours by moonlit 
sands. 

Blue depths meet a purple horizoned sky 

And bodily you sweep to distant lands. 

O dangerous waters! A cringing past 

Sends you sweeping down the gloomy 
gates 

Of instant death. ITith warlike waves 
your fast 

Unknow n depths expand to slash the 
doors of Fate. 

O w aters! IT hat horrible shadows you 
cast. 

But soon, you soothe your angry 
waves. 

You ripple, float, and slowly drift 
ate ay 

Troubled heads sleep as you lash the 
walled An caves. 

On you rush, now slow, now fast-both 
night and day. 

And we who live must only watch and 
pray. 

— Edna Garrett, ’39 
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